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It  has  recently  been  estimated  that  some  34  million  Americans  jog. 
All  the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  some  of  these  runners  report 
having  had  religious  experiences  as  ,a  result  of  their  running  activity. 
The  recent  national  trend  to  a  healthier  life  style  of  proper  diet  and 
exercise  is  well  known.  Not  so  familiar  to  many  people  is  the  frequent 
claim  made  of  running  that  it  can  have  a  religious  quality. 

Now  that  the  nation  has  experienced  a  real  growth  in  physical  fitness 
and  jogging,  and  the  movement  seems  to  have  temporarily  peaked,  it  may  be  a 
good  time  to  reflect  on  some  implications  of  what  this  trend  means  within 
the  context  of  religious  faith. 


Mr.  McDonald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  a  chaplain  in  the  Oregon  Army 
National  Guard.  He  is  employed  as  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Manager 
for  the  Oregon  Guard.  He  served  on  active  duty,  first,  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  with  assignment  to  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  He  also  served  on  active  duty  as 
chaplain  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  holding  assignments  in  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  and  12th  Aviation  Group. 

He  has  a  B.A.  in  psychology  from  Lewis  and  Clark  College  (Portland,. 
Oregon)  and  a  B.D.  from  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Chicago,  Illinois). 
Chaplain  McDonald  pursued  three  years  of  post-graduate  research  in 
contemporary  theology  at  the  Divinity  Department,  St.  Mary's  College, 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  While  there,  he  tutored  in  theology 
and  philosophy  of  religion.  He  has  completed  the  resident  staff  course  at 
the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute,  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida.  He  is  currently  a  student  in  residence  at  the  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Ord,  California. 

Mr.  McDonald  held  pastorates  in  Oregon  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  has  been 
an  active  jogger  for  twelve  years. 


Jogging  and  physical  exercise  are  widely  acknowledged  to  be  beneficial 
to  one's  health.  There  are  physical  benefits,  with  emotional  and  mental 
rewards  as  well.  But  it  may  come  as  something  of  a  new  idea  to  suggest 
that  running  may  expand  religious  consciousness.  That  at  least  has  been 
something  of  my  experience. 

With  the  Army  continuing  to  emphasize  physical  fitness  it  seems 
appropriate  for  Chaplains  to  addres.s  the  topic  of  jogging.  Since  the 
ministry  of  presense  involves  being  with  troops,  many  chaplains  regularly 
participate  in  the  PT  exercises  and  run  with  their  units.  This  is  one 
activity  of  high  visibility  which  can  pay  great  dividends  for  ministry  to 
troops.  Even  for  Reserve  and  National  Guard  chaplains  the  current  emphasis 
on  mobilization  readiness  and  swift  reaction  time  reinforces  the  need  to 
keep  physically  fit. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  explore  the 
possibility  that  jogging  may  be  described  as  a  religious  experience.  There 
have  been  some  runners  who  have  claimed  that  jogging  has  a  religious 
quality.  They  have  reported  being  deeply  moved  in  a  spiritual  way  during 
some  of  their  runs. 

At  first  glance  the  very   idea  of  exercise  as  being  religious  may 
appear  frivolous,  but  on  closer  examination  I  believe  it  wifl  become  clear 
that  this  is  a  serious  subject.  The  major  question  is  whether  or  not 
physical  exercise,  and  jogging  in  particular,  can  be  a  religious  activity. 
Does  jogging  have  anything  significant  to  contribute  to  religious  life  and 
practice?  What,  if  any,  are  the  religious  implications  of  jogging? 


It  is  quite  remarkable  to  realize  there  is  a  segment  of  the  population 
within  the  U.S.  that  seems  to  be  experiencing  religious  feelings  which  fall 
outside  of  the  categories  normally  associated  with  religion,  i.e.  worship, 
prayer',  meditation,  etc. 

The  idea  that  exercise  has  religious  significance  may  be  much  more 
common  within  religious  traditions  in  India,  especially  Yoga.  It's 
occurrence  within  the  Western  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  been 
infrequent.  But  here  we  have  a  phenomenon  that  apparently  takes  place 
within  the  mainstream  of  normal  American  life.  Since  jogging  is  a  very  , 
popular  national  activity,  elements  of  religious  experience  may  be  wide 
spread. 

It  does,  of  course,  depend  somewhat  on  how  one  defines  religion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  accept  the  jogging  experience  as  having  elements 
which  fall  within  the  category.  If  one  takes  the  definition  of  religion  as 
deep  feelings  regarding  the  nature  of  the  universe,  then  it  may  be 
possible.  Religion  is  a  world  view  which  gives  ultimate  meaning  and 
.purpose  to  life.  It  is  the  deepest  commitment  to  what  one  holds  to  be 
fundamentally  true.  It  is  in  theologian  Paul  Tillich's  words,  "ultimate 
concern."  It  is  an  exploration  of  the  Divine. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  fully  explore  the  meaning  of-  the 
term  religion.  It  is  rather  the  purpose  here  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  some  aspects  of  jogging  may  be  described  as  religious  experience. 
This  is  an  exploration  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  the  case. 
However,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  establish  the  validity  or  truth  of  the 
claim.  We  have  to  take  people  at  their  word  here  and  simply  accept, 
uncritically  1  admit,  their  personal  accounts. 


As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,   scholarly  religious 
commentators  and  theological   journal   articles  have  largely  left  this 
subject  untouched.     Very  little  has  been  written  on  athletics,   sports, 
exercise  or  jogging  from  a  theological   perspective. ^     Here  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  quite  neglected  at  least  by  the  traditional 
religious  community  and  institutional   thought. 

Yet  we  may  be  missing  something  important,   for  as  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Prebish  has  stated  of  religious  experience  in  jogging,   "something  mystical 
is  happening  here."^  j, 

Although  a  neglected  area,   it  may  have  far  reaching  consequences  for 
religious  studies  in  general   and  for  theology  in  particular.     It  may  be 
that  we  will   have  to  redefine  religious  experience  to  take  into  account 
this  apparent  wide  spread  phenomenon.     Perhaps   religion  plays  a  larger  part 
in  life  than  many  of  us  had  realized. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  new  form  of   religious  experience  would 
come  to  the  threshold  not  through  some  religious   revival   or  historical 
event,  but  have  its  origins   in  physical,  body  movement.     Who  would  have 
guessed  that  such  a  simple  activity  as   running  could  have  offered  such 
depth? 

I  do  not  believe  such  deep  feelings  were  expected  from  the  forerunners 
of  the  sport.     Nor  does   it  seem  that  people  start  an  exercise  program  with 
this  specific  goal    in  mind.     Although  the  decision  to  give  up  a  life  style 
of  smoking,   heavy  drinking,   a  rich  diet,   and  lethargy  may  have  religious 
parallels.     It  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  jogging  to  have  a   'religious 
experience'--or  is  it?     If  well   being  and  wholeness  have  anything  to  do 
with   'soteria'--sal vation,  then  maybe  there  is  a  significant  link  here. 
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It  was  two  articles,  occurring  in  April  and  May,  1983  issues  of 
Runner's  World  magazine  that  caught  my  interest  in  the  religious  aspects  of 
running.  The  first  was  a  column  by  the  famous  physician  specializing  in 
jogging,  Dr.  George  Sheehan,  whose  startling  topic  read,  "The  Marathon: 
Running  Heros  Find  God  in  the  Pursuit  of  Excellence."  The  expression  of 
faith  stated  in  this  article  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  He  speaks  so 
eloquently  of  strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  and  endure  to  the  finish, 
all  the  while  under  the  watchful  care  of  God.  The  article  is  witness  to  a 
living  religious  faith. 

The  second  attention  getting  article  was  titled,  "Beyond  Runner's 
High:  Running  Can  Be  a  Religious  Experience,"  written  by  Charles  S. 
Prebish,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Penn  State  University. 
What  struck  me  at  the  time  was  the  remarkable  possibility  that  jogging  can 
have  a  religious  quality  (something  I  had  vaguely  experienced  but  had  not 
been  able  to  articulate  nor  confirm. by  other  accounts  until  then). 

So  this  paper  was  undertaken  to  explore  the  possibility  that  jogging 
may  have  religious  qualities.  The  format  is  to  next  consider  the  testimony 
from  several  and  varied  sources.  We  will  examine  reports  from  runners, 
pastors,  professors,  physicians,  philosophers  and  a  mystic.  Then  I  will 
present  some  personal  theological  reflections  on  the  topic* 
The  Testimony  of  Runners 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  Guideposts  magazine**  the  great  marathon 
runner  Alberto  Salazar  writes  of  a  close  relationship  between  running  and 
religious  faith.  Salazar  has  won  both  the  Boston  and  New  York  Marathons 
and  at  one  time  held  world  distance  records.  In  the  article  he  reports 
seeing  the  hand  of  God  at  work  in  his  commitment  to  running  and  in  various 


incidents  in  his  life.  In  his  running  he  sought  out  something  of  the  will 
of  God. 

He  tells  an  arresting  story  of  collapsing  at  the  finish  of  a  race 

» 

which  turned  out  to  be  so  serious,  he  had  to  be  hospitalized.     On  the  verge 
of  death,   his  temperature  soared  to  over  108°.     He  was  delirious  and  feared 
for  his  life.     His  father  was  able  to  calm  him  down  by  fashioning  together 
two  pieces  of  wood  to  form  a  cross.'    His  prayers  were  answered  and  he 
lived. 

One  of  the  more  famous  joggers   is  the  writer  James  Fixx.     He  was  the  -■ 
author  of  a  national   best  seller,  The  Complete  Book  of  Running.     Jim  Fixx 
went  through  a  radical   change  in  his  life.     He  gave  up  a  sedate,   smoking, 
overweight,   heavy  drinking  life  style  to  adopt  the  more  disciplined  habits 
of  a  runner. 

In  his  second  chapter,  titled,   "What  happens  to  Your  Mind?,"  he  lists 
several   human  needs  such  as  the  need  to  play,  self  assertion,   etc.     Among 
his  list  are  such  topics  as   "the  need  to  lose  ourselves  in  something 
greater  than  ourselves,"  and   "the  need  to  meditate."5     He  recognizes 
this  is  something  more  than  simple  exercise.     "Precisely  why  running  is  so 
profound  an  experience  is... not  fully  known."6 

Another  runner  has  stated  it  in  stronger  terms.     Bernard  L. 
Gladieux,  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Jogger  magazine,  writes,   "running  is  as  much  a 
mental   and  spiritual   experience  as  it  is  an  exquisitely  physical   pastime. 
The  integration  of  the  whole  person—body,  mind  and  soul--in  the  activity 
of  running  can  be  a  mystical   experience.     Besides  the  undeniable  physical 
rewards   it  offers,    running  is  a  means  to  personal    growth  and  an  entree  into 
higher  states  of  consciousness." 


Pastors'   Perspectives 

The  Rev.  Charles  White,  a  minister  in  Boston,  writes  of  the  various 
benefits  of  running.     "Running  harmonizes  a  pastor."^     He  feels  one 
advantage  is  that  people  view  him  not  only  in  spiritual   but  also  in 
physical   terms.     "Running  also  benefits  my  ministry  by  giving  me  a  point  of 
contact  with  my  people."9     It  has  provided  him  a  wealth  of  sermon 
illustrations,   referring,   for  examp-le,   to  the  pain  and  endurance  required 
of  the  marathon.     "Bible  passages  that  use  running  or  athletes  as  a 

metaphor  can  become  even  more  vivid  when  illustrated  from  personal  ^ 

,.10 
experience. 

For  him,   running  also  serves  as  a  forum  for  communicating  with  God: 
"I  get  bored  with   running.     I  try  to  overcome  the  boredom  by  forcing  myself 
to  sing,  or  to  think,  or  to  pray.     It  takes  mental   discipline,  but  God  and 
I  have  had  some  good  chats  on  those  afternoon  runs." 

The  affirming  quality  of  running  as  a  celebration  of  life  is 
eloquently  expressed  in  a  touching  article  in  The  Christian  Century, 
written  by  Bruce  Lockerbie,   called  "Life  and  Death  and  the  Marathon."12 
One  fall   day  he  and  his  wife  had  driven  into  Manhattan  to  attend  a  memorial 
service  for  a  friend.     The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  thrown  them  into 
grief  and  rage.     He  was   so  upset  he  was  trembling  before  the   'stunning  • 
finality'   of  what  was  thought  to  be  a  cruel   act. 

As  coincidence  would  have  it,  the  New  York  City  marathon  was-  being  run 
the  wery  same  day.     Immediately  following  the  chapel   service,   and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  they  decided  to  watch  the  runners  in  person  as  they 
came  into  Central   Park  for  the  finish.     Along  with  the  largest  number  of 
marathon  participants  anywhere  in  the  world   (over  14,000  entrants  in  1980) 


there  was  the  world  famous   record  holders  Bill  Rogers,  Grete  Waitz,  and 
Alberto  Salazar. 

Somehow  this   running  event  pulled  them  up  out  of  their  sorrow  and 
grief.'    "As  each  runner  passed,  the  crowd  sang  out  its  encouragement, 
affirming  not  only  the  worth  and  effort  of  the  athlete,   not  only  the  glory 
of  the  classic  marathon  event,   but  also  the  joy  we  all   knew  in  being  alive 
that  gorgeous  October  day,   and  in  s.haring  its  invigoration  with  one 
another."13 

In  touching  testimony  he  writes,   "We  had  been  given  an  unexpected 
blessing  to  help  assuage  our  sorrow,  a  benediction  assuring  us  that  life  is 
to  be  lived  and  the  race  is  to  be  run  from  start  to  finish."14 
Impressions  of  Professors  of  Religion 

Dr.  Kevin  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  has  written  an  interesting  article  on  the  marathon  in 
Theology  Today.     In  this  article  he  states,   "it  [recreational    running]  has 
become  for  many  a  religion."^     The  words  and  phrases  he  uses  to 
describe  the  topic  are  religious  terms.     There  is   'sacred  geography'  with 
New  York  City  the   'Holy  Land'.     Words  like   'commitment'   and   'holiest 
ritual',   are  used  along  with  reference  to  the  symbolism  of  pilgrim's 
progress.     He  writes   of  the  transcendent  quality  of  rapturous  peaks 
experienced  by  marathon  runners. 

He  understands  the  limits  to  which  one  can  legitimately  claim  this  is 

religious.     "It  may  be  a   'religion'   but  it  is  a  fad,   is   it  not?     Yes, 

1  fi 
perhaps,  and  furthermore  it   is  a  sport." 
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Yet  for  the  sceptical  he  writes,  "The  Protestant  who  cherishes  the 
Augustinian  -  Kierkegaardian  tradition  of  Christian  spirituality  will  not 
want  to  dismiss  out  of  hand  an  order  of  experience  which,  in  effect, 
loosens  from  constraints  and  tunes  the  mediating  vehicle  of 
subjectivity."*' 

The  critical  point  is  whether  or  not  running  can  in  any  way  be  judged 
as  being  religious.  Dr.  Charles  Pr-ebish,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious 
Studies  at  Penn  State  University  writes,  "The  whole  issue  of  sport  (or  in 
this  case  running)  as  religion  hinges  on  the  premise  that  sport  can  bring  , 
its  adherents  to  an  experience  of  ultimate  reality  (usually  called  God), 

radically  alter  their  lives  and  channel  their  positive  gains  back  into 

]  ft 
society  in  a  useful  fashion." 

Writing  of  peak  experiences  in  sports,  he  makes  the  important  point, 

"Yet  it  is  only  when  they  also  include  the  experience  of  ultimacy  that  we 

can  say  religious  experience  has  occurred."^ 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  this  point  for  he  limits  the  possibilities 
too  narrowly.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  qualities  of  running  that  have 
a  religious  dimension.  What  seems  to  make  it  so  are  the  perceptions,  the 
predisposition,  the  assumptions,  and  the  faith  of  the  individual 
participant.  The  person  brings  to  the  task  faith  as  already  formulated,  as 
if  only  through  the  eyes  of  belief  can  this  activity  be  seen  to  have  a 
profoundly  religious  dimension. 

Nevertheless,  Prebish  speaks  of  a  sacred  quality  to  the  running 
experience.  It  is  his  conclusion  that  is  central  to  the  argument: 


It  is  obvious  that  I  think  it  possible  to  move 
beyond  the  experience  of  runner's  high,  however, 
refreshing  it  may  be,  to  a  direct  apprehension 
of  ultimate  reality  itself.  And  in  the  process, 
it  is  possible  to  participate  in  a  passage  from 
the  profane  to  the  sacred,  during  which  time  the 
runner  is  able  to  utilize*  his  or  her  body  as  an 
expression  of  holiness. 
A  negative  and  sobering  viewpoint  is  offered  by  Dr.  W.  Fred  Graham,  -- 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Michigan  State  University.  From  his 
perspective  the  motivation  for  running  seems  to  be  a  negative  one.  He 
views  running  as  an  effort  to  save  us  from  a  state  of  helplessness,  from 
geriatic  wards,  and  from  prolonged  hospital  care.  His  article,  "The 
Anxiety  of  the  Runner:  Terminal  Helplessness"  reveals  society's 
preoccupation  with  aging,  hospitals,  suicide,  and  death.  In  his  view,  "The 
Jogger  who  says  'I'm  going  to  run  till  I  die"'^  is  seeking  to  still  a 
peculiarly  modern  form  of  angst.  The  author  also  refers  to  Paul  Tillich's 
exploration  of  existential  anxiety. 

Graham  points  to  important  roles  the  church  performs  in  being  a 
supportive  community  for  the  ill  and  the  aged.  It  can  be  a  corrective  for 
anxious  people  by  extending  the  Body  of  Christ  to  all,  regardless  of  age  or 
state  of  health. 

His  personal  experience  adds  an  important  dimension  to  viewpoints 
reported  earlier. 
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It  seems  that  my  crowd  runs  partly  as  an  escape 
from  the  pressures  of  life.  We're  the  ones  for 
whom  the  change  into  ritual  clothing,  the  pain 
of  running,  and  shower  of  cleansing  constitute  a 
daily  rebaptism  into  newness  of  life.  For  us, 
the  time  spent  running  is  time  no  one  else  has  a 
claim  on,  and  the  rewards-  are  similar  to  those 
of  prayer  and  contemplation.  Indeed  such  exercise 
may  constitute  a  secular  pietism. 2^  ^ 

Clearly,  from  the  perspective  of  some  professors  of  religion  there  are 
religious  qualities  to  running. 
A  Mystic  Interpretation 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  work  Holistic  Running,  Joel  Henning 
speaks  of  altars,  prayers,  rites,  soul,  Zen,  Yoga,  transcendence,  worship, 
and  God.  No  far  out  hippy  guru,  Joel  Henning  is  a  lawyer.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  he  served  as  fellow  at  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Yet  he  introduces  the  reader 
to  the  topic  of  running  by  consciously  relying  on  a  heavy  amount  of 
religious  terminology.  He  quotes  not  only  physicians  like  Dr.  Kenneth 
Cooper,  the  aerobic  specialist  and  Dr.  George  Sheehan;  but  he  also  draws 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  such  as  scientist  Carl  Segan,  Plato,  Yoga 
texts,  noted  Zen  authority  D.T.  Suzuki,  American  Indians,  the  Bible, 
Emmerson,  miler  Roger  Bannister,  and  theologian  Harvey  Cox,  among  others. 

He  makes  it  clear  that  from  his  perspective  running  is  not  only  a 
healthy  form  of  physical  exercise,  but  just  as  important,  is  a  spiritual 
exercise.  It's  dimensions  surpass  the  merely  physical  and  engage  the 
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runner  in  emotional    and  mental   qualities  which  take  on  a  transcendental 
dimension.     Although   running  has  obvious  benefits  on  the  body  and  increases 
the  joggers   state  of  health,   it   "may  have  an  even  greater  effect  on  the 
soul"23  according  to  Henning. 

A  colleague  and  veteran  marathon  runner  interests  Henning  in  racing  by 
talk  "...  of  ritual    and  ceremony,   of  fellowship  and  fun,   of  motivation  and 
inspiration,"24  all   phrases  which  could  just  as  easily  describe  an 
invitation  to  attend  church. 

Writing  of  the  bliss  achieved  from  long  distance  running,   Henning 
says,   "You  feel    at  one  with  the  landscape  and  the  air  and  the  horizon." 
"You  feel   a  steadily  increasing  sense  of  reverie,   approaching  euphoria, 
welling  up  within  you."25     He  goes  on  to  back  up  these  feelings  with 
even  more  overtly  religious  qualities.     "...  You   sense  that  things  around 
you  were  not  just  created  by  God  but  continue  to  contain  God,   and  that  you 
are  connected  to  them."2^ 

Henning  draws  upon  Harvey  Cox's  work.     Using  the  ideas  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School   professor,   Henning  points  to  the  religious  qualities  of 
rest,  withdrawal,   retreat,   and  re-creation.     He  attempts  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  Biblical   notion  of  breath  and  Sabbath,   and  those  of  renewal   and 
replenishment  experienced  in   running. 

In  a  sense,   running  is  my  Sabbath.     The  Bible  says  that 
on  the  Sabbath  King  D.avid  danced  and  leaped  before  the 
ark.     Not  much  separates  King  David's   ritual    from  mine. 
True  to  the  Sabbath  tradition,  on  my  run  I  can  contemplate 
the  work  of  God,   see  the  dawn  slowly  give  color  to  nature 
feel   the  sun,  the  wind,  the  gentle  texture  of  the  earth, 
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the  uncompromising  concrete  we  have  laid  on  top  of 
it.  I  am  caught  up  in  my  breath  and  my  body,  sensitive 
to  my  heart  and  limbs,  at  one  with  the  world  of  God's 
creation,  not  manipulating' or  destroying  it,  just  a 
part  of  it.2*7 
It  is  easy  to  see  Henning's  position  on  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  running.  "It  is  indeed  a  form  of  worship,  an  attempt  to  find 
God,  or  means  to  the  transcendent." 
A  Philosopher/Lay  Theologian's  View  of  Sports 

In  his  book  The  Joy  of  Sports:  End  Zones,  Bases,  Baskets,  Balls  and  the 
Consecration  of  the  American  Spirit,  "  Professor  Michael  Novak  claims 
that  sports  are  a  religion.  "Sports  is,  somehow,  a  religion. "30  Being 
a  philosopher,  he  makes  the  important  distinction  between  civil  religion 
and  traditional,  sacred  religion. 

A  sport  is  not  a  religion  in  the  same  way  that 
Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  or  Catholicism  is 
a  religion.  But  these  are  not  the  only  kinds  of 
religion.  There  are  secular  religions,  civil 
religions....  The  institutions  of  the  state 
generate  a  civil  religion;  so  do  the  institutions 
of  sport.  * 
Although  he  does  not  specifically  address  jogging  and  running  as 
exercise,  philosopher  Novak  has  some  important  things  to  say  about  sports 
in  general.  Even  though  he  does  make  occasional  reference  to  track  and 
field  events,  especially  the  Olympics,  the  center  of  his  focus  is  on 
competitive  team  sports,  America's  favorite  triumvirate,  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball. 
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Novak  states  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  sports  are  a  form  of 
religion.  He  notes  that  sports  are  organized  and  dramatized  in  much  the 
same  way  as  religious  activities.  As  a  form  of  civil  religion,  sports  are 
an  institution  organized  by  the  community  and  institutions  of  the  state. 
Like  other  forms  of  religion  there  is  ritual,  celebration,  vestments,  a 
communal  gathering,  discipline,  asceticism,  sacrifice,  special  dates  and 
times,  and  unique  places  built  to  witness  the  events.  Furthermore,  the 
outcome  of  the  game  can  have  as  deep  an  affect  on  emotions  and  feelings  as 
any  church  event,  Novak  observes. 

"Words  like  sacred,  devotion,  faith,  ritual,  immortality,  and  love 

figure  often  in  the  language  of  sports.  Cries  like  'you  gotta  believe!' 

32 
and  'life  and  death'  and  'sacrifice'  are  frequently  heard." 

For  Novak  sports  events  serve  a  religious  function:  "...  they  feed  a 

deep  human  hunger,  place  humans  in  touch  with  certain  dimly  perceived 

features  of  human  life  within  the  cosmos,  and  provide  an  experience  of  at 

33 
least  a  pagan  sense  of  godliness." 

He  is  not  saying  that  one  can  reach  God  through  sports.  "I  don't  mean 

that  participation  in  sports,  as  athlete  or  fan,  makes  one  a  believer  in 

'God'...."34  But  in  important  ways,  they  do  point  in  that  direction. 

They  express  ultimate  concern  and  point  symbolically  to  life's  deepest 

meaning  and  purpose.  "In  the  language  of  Paul  Tillich,  sports  are 

35 
manifestations. of  concern,  of  will  and  intellect  and  passion." 

The  game  can  be  understood  as  a  symbol  for  life. 

Sports  are  mysteries  of  youth  and  aging,  perfect 

action  and  decay,  fortune  and  misfortune,  strategy 

and  contingency.  Sports  are  rituals  concerning 
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human  survival  on  this  planet:  liturgical  enactments 
for  animal  perfection  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
spirit  to  prevail  .*** 

Lest  the  cynic  believe  that  our  nation  has  placed  too  much  emphasis  on 
sports  let  them  remember,  "The  lessons  here  are  eternal  ones.    For 
Novak  sports  are  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  Besides  being  "our  chief 
civilizing  agent,"38  sports  "...tea-ch  religious  qualities  of  heart  and 
soul."39 

Novak  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  able  to  give  adequate        ^ 
explanation  for  the  far  reaching  impact  sports  have  had  on  society.  It  is 
the  struggle  of  the  human  spirit,  the  quest  for  beauty,  the  expression  of 
freedom,  and  the  restless  seeking  which  are,  in  Novak's  view,  so  important 
to  sports.  "To  have  a  religion,  you  need  to  have  a  way  to  exhilarate  the 
human  body,  and  desire,  and  will,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  sense  of 
oneness  with  the  universe  and  other  humans... all  these  things  you  have  in 
sports." 

Of  course  there  are  reasonable  limits  and  qualifications  to  the  claim 
of  sports  as  religion.  "Sports  are  not  Christianity,  or  Judiasm,  or  Islam, 
or  Buddhism,  or  any  other  of  the  world  religions. "^     But  he  does  make 
a  convincing  case  for  viewing  sports  as  having  a  religious  quality.  So 
much  of  the  human  spirit  is  wrapped  up  in  this  activity. 

Novak  hits  upon  an  important  point  that  has  parallels  with 
Graham's42  observations  about  running.  The  motivation,  in  part,  comes 
from  trying  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  death.  'Run  for  your  life,'  a 
frequent  motto  of  joggers  has  a  double  meaning.  In  one  sense  it  is  a 
wholesome,  healthy  habit.  In  another,  it  is  a  battle  with  death,  a  putting 
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off,   an  attempt  to  overcome  age  and  finality.     Novak  puts  it  this  way, 
"for  the  underlying  metaphysic  of  sports  entails  overcoming  the  fear  of 
death."43    Since  the  runner  taxes  the  heart  at  above  normal   rates, 
jogging  is  a  risky  thing,   as  Jim  Fixx's  recent  death  so  dramatized  for  the 
sports  world.     As  Salazar  reported  earlier  in  this  paper,   sometimes  one's 
very  life  can  be  at  stake,  especially  in  the  marathon. 

To  win  an  athletic  contes-t  is  to  feel   as  though  the 
gods  are  on  one's  side,  as  though  one  is  Fate's 
darling,   as  if  the  powers  of  being  course  through 
one's  veins  and  radiated  from  one's  action  --  powers 

stronger  than  nonbeing,   powers  over  ill   fortune, 

44 
powers  over  death. 

One  need  not,    I  believe,   think  exclusively  in  terms  of  competitive 
team  sports.     These  same  principals  also  operate  in  the  running  workout. 
For  some  joggers  the  daily  run  itself  is  something  of  an  affirmation,   a 
test  of  courage  and  determination,   a  victory  over  death,  and  an  overcoming 
of  the  aging  process. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Novak  sees  sports  as  more  religious  than  almost 
anything  else  in  life? 
The  Physician's  Viewpoint 

Dr.  Mayo  Emory,  Sr.,  of  the  American  Medical   Joggers  Association  has 
stated,   "Running  is   like  meditation.     There  are  very  few  times  when  we  are 

really  with  ourselves.     You  can  run  as  a  ritual,   like  a  moment  of 

,,45 
prayer. 

From  its  popular  inception  during  the  60s  and  70s,  physicians  have  had 

a  keen  interest  in  jogging  and  the  health  benefits  of  exercise.  Dr. Kenneth 

Cooper's  aerobic  studies,  originally  done  for  the  Air  Force,  have 
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contributed  clinical  medical  data  and  served  to  popularize  the  sport. 
Recently,  jogging  has  been  found  by  mental  health  experts  to  be- a 
beneficial  form  of  therapy,  especially  when  used  to  cure  depression. ^ 
Psychiatrist  Thaddeus  Kostrubala  states,  "I  think  this  is  a  new  and 
powerful  way  of  reaching  the  unconscious.  ' 

Dr.  George  Sheehan  recently  wrote,  "The  rewards  of  running  are  not 

merely  physical.  While  living  at  the  peak  of  physical  performance 

48 
capacity,  we  expect  much  more  out  of  life." 

Dr.  George  Sheehan  is  a  physician  and  specialist  on  running.  He  is  a. 
well  known  author,  having  published  several  books,  as  well  as  writing  a 
nationally  syndicated  newpaper  column.  Sheehan  is  a  jogger  and  holds  many 
records  for  masters  time  (over  age  40)  at  many  different  distances.  He  has 
become  something  of  the  unofficial  guru  of  the  jogger  community  since  he 
writes  not  only  medical  advice  but  composes  inspirational  pieces, 
frequently  drawing  upon  classical  philosophy  and  social  commentators.  He 
quotes  freely  from  Plato  to  Thoreau,  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Freud,  from 
William  James  to  Buchmaster  Fuller.  Describing  his  writings,  Jonathan 
Black  remarks,  "George  Sheehan  added  a  lofty  purpose  [to  running].  On  the 
road  lay  the  promise  of  'secular  sainthood1,  the  chance  to  'see 
God'."49  .   * 

By  using  the  thought  of  Harvey  Cox  and  Gabriel  Moran,  Sheehan  has  made 
the  important  connection  between  the  activity  of  play,  running,  and 
theological  reflection.  He  views  play  as  essentially  being  the  main  object 
of  life.50 
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In  the  article  referred  to  earlier,  51  Dr.  Sheehan  stated  that  in 
the  1982  Boston  Marathon   "God  was  watching."52     In  his  estimation  God 
was  v/atching  over  all  the  participants  in  their  call   to  faith,  courage, 
endurance  and  heroism.     However,   Sheehan  focused  in  on  four  persons. 
First,  was  the  winner  Alberto  Salazar,  who  so  extended  his  limits  he  ended 
up  in  a  state  of  physical   collapse  and  once  again  risked  death.     But  God 
was  watching,  the  author  reports,   and  Salazar  pulled  through  OK. 

The  second  person  who  Sheehan  is  convinced  God  was  watching  favorably 
over  was  Guy  Gertsch,   a  marathon  runner  who  ran  the  last  19  miles  of  the 
race  with  a  bone  fracture  in  his  leg.     Thirdly,   "God  was  watching  Sister 
Madonna  Buder,   and  she  knew  it.      'In  the  last  four  miles  there  was  such  a 
temptation  to  break,'  she  said.     'I  had  to  keep  calling  on  Jesus  to  keep  me 
running.'     So  she  kept  running."53 

Sheehan  also  included  himself  under  providence: 

God  was  watching  me,   his  confused  and  wayward 

son.. I  was  hours  out  and  had  miles  to  go  when 

I  was  flooded  with  that  faith,   filled  with 

courage  and  strength  to  endure  the  finish. 

I  knew  then  a  very  special   joy  that  for  those 

moments  absented  me  from  pain.     I  knew  myself 

as  I  had  never  known  myself  before. 5^ 
In  a  remarkable  statement  of  faith  he  writes,  "God  was  watching  all   of 
us.     Consciously  or  subconsciously,  those  thousands  of  runners   felt  that 
presence." 
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Personal  Theological  Reflection 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  a  wider 
religious  audience  the  rather  remarkable  occurrence  of  people  in  our 
secular  world  who  report  having  had  religious  experiences  while  jogging. 
As  chaplains,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  those  who  share  with  us  their 
deepest,  most  precious  feelings.  When  runners  share  their  significant 
experiences,  then  our  own  understanding  is  expanded,  our  amazement 
intensified,  and  our  faith  enhanced. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  think  through  a  routine,  concrete  activity 
within  the  context  of  religious  life.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  a  popular 
national  practice,  as  well  as  an  example  of  faith  in  search  of 
understanding.  What  its  meaning  may  have  for  the  religious  community  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  explained. 

For  many  contemporary  Americans,  health  is  being  restored  and 
maintained  through  regular  exercise  and  proper  diet.  Health  consciousness 
has  raised  the  quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  people,  and  if  limited 
medical  studies  are  to  be  believed,  has  actually  prolonged  life. 

Not  only  are  there  great  physical  benefits  of  exercising  but  there  are 
enormous  emotional  and  mental  gains  as  well.  Jogging  expands  the  lungs, 
increases  circulation,  strengthens  heart  muscle,  relieves  tension,  promotes 
sound  mental  health  and  uplifts  the  spirit.  Through  running,  attitudes 
have  changed,  self  confidence  gained,  mental  discipline  achieved, 
depression  run  off,  anger  dissipated,  stress  relieved,  calmness  restored, 
etc.  The  literature  is  full  of  testimony  to  the  deep  emotional  benefits  of 
exercise.  The  restorative  process,  the  calm  and  peace,  the  satisfaction 
gained  are  all,  I  think,  in  some  ways  like  the  emotions  and  thoughts 
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expressed  in  a  worship  service.  And  if  they  are  not  identical,  their 
similarity  is  striking. 

If  one  asks  the  question,  "Do  joggers  indicate  having  had  experiences 
which  have  religious  elements?"  then  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  based  on  evidence 
reported  in  the  articles  cited  above.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  some 
joggers  who  write  articles,  report  having  had  experiences  which  for  them 
are  profoundly  religious  in  nature. 

Running  can  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  celebration, 
joy,  and  exuberance  commonly  associated  with  the  praise,  joy,  and  awe  felt 
in  religious  practice.  For  many  people,  jogging  may  open  up  the  door  to 
experience  religious  feelings,  perhaps  for  the  very  first  time. 

Jogging  is  a  physical  activity  which  can  serve  as  a  medium  for 
exploring  religious  thoughts.  It  is  a  regimen  which  can  be  fruitful  for 
reflection  and  meditation.  Contemplation  as  a  form  of  prayer  can  be 
undertaken  within  the  disciplined  rigors  of  repetitious  physical  exertion 
that  exercise  and  running  typically  present. 

When  one  examines  the  comments  of  joggers,  one  is  struck  by  how 
closely  their  outlook  relates  to  traditional  religious  views  of  life.  The 
literature  is  full  of  personal  testimony  to  the  changes  brought  about  by 
adopting  an  exercise  program.  Personal  habits  and  life  styles  are  changed. 
People  speak  of  their  former  lives  of  over-eating,  inactivity,  drinking  to 
excess,  and  smoking  in  terms  of  regret  and  contempt  not  so  unlike  the 
traditional  descriptions  of  a  'sinner'.  Their  decision  to  alter  the  course 
of  their  life  is  parallel  to  the  language  of  those  who  repent. 

It  is  possible  to  find  physical  exercise  spiritually  enhancing.  If 
one  takes  religious  practice  out  of  the  synagogue  or  parish,  and  expands  it 
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into  all   areas  of  life  then,   I  think,   it  can  also  include  the  pursuit  of 
health  and  physical    fitness.     Although  it  was  probably  not  the  intention  of 
St.  Paul   to  imply   it,   if  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  then,  by 
extension,  efforts  to  build  its  health  and  soundness  should  be  applauded. 

Our  Western  religious  tradition  has  emphasized  spiritual    values  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  more  practical   concerns  of  the  flesh  and  body  are 
frequently  overlooked.     Yet  upon  exploration,  the  elements  of  the  body  are 
of  significant  religious  interest  to  the  Biblical    record,   especially  in  the 
Old  Testament.  We  might  benefit  from  paying  more  attention  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  life  which,   upon  closer  examination,  have  profound  religious 
significance.     A  life  lived  in  worship,   prayer,   and  meditation  of  Scripture 
may  be  essential   to  the  development  of  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,   but 
might  still- be  incomplete  if  it  neglects  practical   consideration  for  health 
as  well . 

If  we  take  salvation  as   restoration  to  wholeness  doesn't  an  activity 
that  places  an  emphasis  upon  physical   qualities  and  health  meet  something 
of  the  intent?     The  World  Health  Organization  defines  health  as  "...a  state 
of  complete  physical,  mental   and  social   well   being  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disease  or  infirmity."5^ 

A  large  part  of  Jesus'   ministry  was  one  of  restoring  people's  health. 
The  majority  of  the  miracles   recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  of  men  and  women 
having  their  physical   bodies  healed--their  sight  restored,   limbs  recovered 
from  lameness,   leprosy  cured--as  well   as  mental   distress,   possession, 
relieved.     Salvation  and  health  are  so  closely  related.     The  former  maybe 
primarily  spiritual    in  nature  but  it  has  physical    consequences.     Physical 
exercise  can  relieve  depression  and  support  mental   health.     Running  can 
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restore  physical  health  and  well  being  but  its  more  significant  function 
may  be  that  it  can  serve  as  a  concrete  expression  of  faith  in  the 
benevolence  of  God. 

Exercise  can  be  a  supreme  form  of  testing  the  physical  capabilities  of 
the  body.  The  mind  and  emotions  attempt  to  control  the  body  and  press  on 
for  greater  achievement.  To  express  feelings  and  thoughts  in  a  physical 
way,  for  abstract  ideas  to  be  trans-formed  into  concrete  muscular 
movements—this  can  be  enormously  satisfying.  It  prompts  reflection, 
contemplation,  and  meditation. 

To  express  in  a  direct,  physical  way  the  sheer  delight  with  being 
alive  can  be  an  offering  of  praise.  To  move,  to  stretch,  to  exert  in  a 
playful  fashion  can  be  done  in  a  way  which  expresses  thanksgiving  to  a 
Creator  who  so  wonderously  brought  this  finite  person  into  being.  I 
believe  it  is  legitimate  to  use  the  body  as  a  means  of  expressing  gratitude 
for  Rod's  gift  of  life  and  for  his  providential  care  for  his  creature. 
Running  can  be  a  celebration  of  life.  To  affirm  the  body  through  exercise 
is  something  fundamentally  good  and  sound. 

During  running  the  heart  rate  rises  as  the  pace  quickens.  Breathing 
is  deep  and  more  rapid  than  normal.  The  mind  is  cleared  of  more  routine  or 
stressful  thoughts.  During  extended  runs  organic  chemicals,  endorphins, 
are  released  in  the  brain  by  the  endocrine  system.  Prolonged  aerobic 
exercise  stimulates  the  release  of  these  endorphins.  The  endorphins 
apparently  possess  painkilling  properties  and  exhibit  mood  elevation 
qualities  that  may  account  for  the  so  called  'runners  high'.  This  natural 
biochemical  reaction  may  also  account  for  the  addicting  quality  of  running. 
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For  those  putting  to  the  supreme  test  the  physical  limits  of  the  body, 
such  as  running  the  marathon,  they  have,  in  a  sense,  transcended  their 
bodies  and  been  transformed  by  something  of  the  Divine.  The  ecstatic 
feeling  sometimes  experienced  during  the  run,  even  though  chemically 
attributable  to  endorphins  is  frequently  described  in  religious  terms.  The 
feeling  of  well  being  associated  with  physical  workouts  has  the  apparent 
after  effect  of  increasing  an  appreciation  for  life. 

There  are  some  parallels  between  jogging  and  religious  activities. 
The  enthusiasm  for  living  often  expressed  by  a  dedicated  jogger  is  an 
unmistakable  sign.  The  great  exuberance  in  which  runners  pursue  their 
habit  is  not  so  unlike  the  enthusiasm  of  one  caught  up  in  the  spirit. 
Enthusiasm — in  theo,  means  to  be  in  contact  with  or  in  relation  to  the 
Divine.  To  be  enthused  is  to  be  moved  by  the  power  of  God.  Many  joggers 
are  especially  enthusiastic  about  life  and  about  their  running  habit.  The 
commitment  and  dedication  to  exercise  is  done  with  religious-like  fervor. 

Not  only  are  they  dedicated  to  a  healthy  life  style  and  a  rigorous, 
disciplined  exercise  routine,  their  sense  of  being  alive,  alert,  and 
appreciative  is  noted  by  others  close  to  them.  They  have  been  'turned  on 
to  life.'  And  many  of  them  realize  that  their  fervor  and  zeal  has  Divine 
origins.  The  spiritual  source  of  existence,  when  experienced  in  such  a 
direct,  physical  way,  taps  deep  roots. 

We  have  moved  from  an  age  of  religious  exercises  to  an  age  of  exercise 
religion.  Sports  events  in  American  life  have  become  something  of  a  civil 
or  civic  religion  (Novak's  point).  From  a  Jewish  or  Christian  theological 
position  such  claims  for  authenticity  of  religious  experience  in  sports  or 
exercise  are,  of  course,  a  problem.  To  place  one's  trust,  loyalty,  and 
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faith  in  the  myth  of  health  is  idolatry.  Ultimately  it  is  to  worship  a 
false  god.  Neither  jogging  nor  any  other  sport  can  or  should  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  traditional  religious  practice  and  faith.  The  God  of  Israel, 
known  in  and  through  the  faithful,  worshiping  community  may  not  be 
compatible  with  suggestions  that  the  Divine  Father  be  confronted  in  other 
ways.  Nevertheless,  God  is  God  and  He  may  be  free  to  choose  all  manner  of 
ways  in  which  His  special  creation,,  mankind,  can  approach  Him. 

If  religion  is  heightened  awareness  of  life  and  an  intensification  of 
feelings  associated  with  the  Divine,  and  joggers  report  experiences  like 
this,  then  it  is  religious.  Where  sensitivity  to  the  Divine  source  of  life 
is  intensified,  then  jogging  can  be  a  religious  experience.  At  least  there 
are  people  who  report  that  sometimes  while  jogging  they  experience  feelings 
they  perceive,  label,  describe,  and  interpret  as  religious  in  nature. 

If  we  accept  that  as  being  so,  then  jogging  can  be  included  as 
but  one  of  many  varieties  of  religious  practice.  It  is  only  one  of  what  is 
probably  an  infinite  variety  of  religious  experiences  available  to  human 
beings.  It  may  be  the  fundamental  nature  of  man,  as  created  and  intended 
by  God,  that  he  explore  many  varied  possibilities  of  religious  behavior. 
It  might  be  a  part  of  man's  purpose  to  explore  many  ways  of  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Divine.  The  adventure  of  human  existence  consists  of 
searching  out  many  different  ways  to  make  some  contact  with  the  remote  Holy 
One.  As  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  cultures  and  life  styles  there 
probably  are  an  infinite  number  of  ways  to  experience  religious  feelings. 
Certainly  the  famous  Gifford  lectures  of  Professor  William  James,  on  the 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  suggest  just  such  a  model. 
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These  jogging  religious  experiences  may  have  profound  meaning  for  the 
practicing  community  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions.  I  think  the 
possibility  exists  for  the  church  to  use  these  events  as  but  one  more 
example  of  man's  capacity  to  experience  something  of  God.  It  serves 
testimony  to  his  deepest  need  to  be  in  some  sort  of  contact  with  the 
Transcendent.  It  is  but  one  more  phenomenon  to  point  to  which  strongly 
suggests  the  Divine  origin  of  life  .and  the  existence  of  God.  By 
implication,  however  indirectly,  the  evidence  suggests  that  indeed  it  is 
true,  there  is  a  Holy  One.  Men  and  women  have  had  personal  experiences  of 
having  come  into  some  perceptual  awareness  or  contact  with  the  Godhead. 

Initally  I  had  approached  this  paper  rather  uncritically,  with  the 
notion  that  a  kind  of  religious  experience  felt  during  running  was  edifying 
and  valid  in  and  of  itself,  by  my  perspective  was  too  limited.  I  had 
brought  to  the  task  certain  assumptions  which  are  not  necessarily  Biblical. 

The  corrective  was  a  helpful,  critical  article  by  Dr.  Seward  Hiltner, 
titled  "The  Bible  Speaks  to  the  Health  of  Man."57  Dr.. Hiltner  was 
professor  of  Theology  and  Personality  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
In  that  article  he  points  out  the  distinct  difference  between  our  modern 
assumptions  and  the  Biblical  view.  He  writes,  "...  the  Bible  also  rejects 
the  moralism  of  works  whereby  your  positive  health  has  been 'earned 

primarily  by  your  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  psychic  ventilation,  and 

58 
anything  else  in  your  power. 

Hiltner  refers  us  to  the  crucial  distinction  theologian  Paul  Tillich 

emphasized  between  secular  Western  thought  and  the  Biblical  view.  Tillich 

writes,  "A  symptom  of  the  cosmic  disorder  is  the  enmity  between  the 

different  parts  of  nature  and  between  man  and  nature.  The  order  of  nature, 
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called  'covenant'  between  God  and  'the  beasts  of  the  field'  (Hos.  2:18)  is 

59 
broken,  and  the  result  is  chaos  and  self-destruction." 

If  the  locus  of  sickness  is  cosmic,  then  what  does  that  Biblical 
perspective  do  to  the  modern  assumptions  about  health?  Our  society  has 
become  preoccupied  with  the  individual  body,  disregarding  the  Biblical 
perspective  of  sin,  the  fall,  and  the  enormous  results  of  the  breach 
between  God  and  man. 

Hiltner's  article  is  an  important  background  in  which  to  read  this 
work.  The  article  is  a  corrective  to  unwarranted  reliance  on  health  as  a, 
value  and  undue  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  to  achieve  health. 
It  gives  us  the  greater  view  of  the  Biblical  perspective  on  health  in 
general,  and  it  makes  the  important  distinction  of  contrasting  our  modern 
viewpoint  with  that  of  the  Bible.  This  serves  as  a  corrective  so  that 
health  does  not  become  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  life.  It  saves  us  from 
too  narrow  a  perspective  on  individualism  and  a  too  heavy  emphasis  on 
independent,  self  achievement. 

From  the  Biblical  perspective  the  state  of  health  in  and  of  itself  is 
not  a  highly  prized  value.  Physical  well  being  may  be  the  indirect 
consequence  of  salvation  but  it  is  not  frequently  sighted  as  a  goal, 
according  to  Hiltner.  Working  out  one's  health  and  salvation  is  no  more 
possible  on  a  physical  plane  than  it  is  for  St.  Paul  on  a  spiritual  plane. 
Salvation  and  health  come  not  by  works  alone  but  come  by  faith  as  a  gift  of 
Grace. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  label  running  as  another 
"fraudulent  contemporary  'secular  redemptionist'  scheme,"^  as  one 
critic  has  done.  My  respect  for  running  goes  much  deeper.  I  am  convinced 
it  can  take  on  an  even  sacred  quality. 
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I  think  we  owe  some  respect  to  those  who  have  been  so  honest  and  open 
with  us,  reporting  their  religious  sensibilities.  We  may  experience  things 
in  everyday  life  that  are  so  profound  we  do  not  feel  free  to  talk  about 
openly'with  others.  Nevertheless,  they  are  of  a  special  quality  which 
enrich  our  faith  and  heighten  our  awareness  of  the  essential  goodness  of 
creation.  They  serve  to  intensify  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God  the 
Creator.  In  His  providential  care  H.e  has  provided  for  rewards  in  even  daily 
events  like  jogging. 

It  was  a  surprise  for  me  to  discover  just  how  easily  the  mind  can  be 
readied  to  accept  thoughts  of  conventional  religious  content  while  jogging; 
thoughts  from  prayer  to  repentance.  Even  awe  at  the  capabilities  of  the 
human  body,  as  created  by  God,  can  be  experienced  by  the  runner.  You  are 
astonished  by  what  the  body  is  capable  of  performing,  amazed  by  its 
capacity  for  endurance,  aghast  at  its  resilient  ability  to  accelerate  with 
exuberant  power.  How  exhilarating  and  wonderful  in  both  a  human  and  a 
religious  sense.  Here  joy  and  ecstacy  are  turned  to  focus  on  their 
ultimate  origins,  the  Creator.. 

Running  can  be  a  celebration  of  life.  It  is  life  affirming.  For  the 
person  grounded  in  the  religious  community  it  is  but  an  extension  of  all 
activities  designed  to  celebrate,  uplift  and  affirm.  The  praise,  glory, 
and  honor  due  Almighty  God  can  somehow  be  expressed  in  this  simple  act  of 
running. 
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